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bestowed upon them. For its main strength, the
defending fleet relied upon Drake's privateers and the
vessels lent willingly by merchants and fishermen,
and these were mostly much inferior in size to the
ships of the Armada. Moreover, the queen dealt
out supplies with a very sparing hand, the pay of the
crews was in many cases in arrears, the fleet was
short of ammunition and short of food. But the
English had several important advantages. The low
freeboard of their vessels made them difficult targets
and the Spanish fire very often passed over them.
In numbers they possessed a slight superiority and
the ships were much faster and much more easily
manoeuvred. Their armament was proportionately
heavier, their guns had much greater penetrating
power, and while the Armada could practically sail
only before the wind, the English ships were able to
tack and consequently to sail round their enemies
and concentrate their fire upon their more vulnerable
points. Operating in home waters the English were
near their bases; they were commanded by skilful
admirals in whom they had every confidence ; the
crews were composed of men who were devoted to
their queen, and who combined with all the chivalrous
loyalty of the knight-errant of fiction, a rational love
of freedom, religious enthusiasm, and a strengthening
patriotism. In the case, at least of the privateers,
the sailors had been hardened by long voyages to the
West Indies and to the American continent, while all
were used to the choppy seas of the Channel which
prostrated hundreds of their enemies with sea-sick-
ness, since they were accustomed only to the com-